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HANGING ALIVE IN CHAINS. 

In mentioning in my book ‘ Tyburn Tree : 
its History and Annals,’ the numerous 
punishments in use in England at various 
times, I thought it sufficient to quote Harri- 
son as to the practice of hanging alive in 
chains, the persons so hanged being left to 
die of starvation. But, remembe that 
the question is one that has been the subject 
of frequent correspondence in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
I have since gone through this correspond- 
ence, and find, to my surprise, that corre- 
‘spondents have expressed the opinion that 
no such punishment was ever inflicted in 
England. In particular, SENNACHERIB in 
1873 (4 S. xii. 38) writes of “those who 
still cling fondly to the gibbeting-alive 
superstition.” Mr. Albert Hartshorne, 
F.S.A., wrote a book, ‘ Hanging in Chains’ 
(1891), in which he strongly condemned the 
“ superstition,’ and gave his reasons for 
so doing. In examining the question it may 
be of advantage to take Mr. Hartshorne’s 
‘Statement of the case, as summarizing the 
arguments produced. 


He quotes Harrison and Chettle (whose 
statements will be given later), and says :— 

“These and many other arbitrary statements 
might seem conclusive evidence, but, on the 
other hand, the ‘ Statutes at Large’ may be 
vainly searched to find one directing the punish- 
ment of gibbeting alive. And when we recall 
the calm language in which persons are directed 
by statute to be boiled, disembowelled, or burnt 
alive, we may be quite sure that, if the English 
law had ever contemplated the infliction upon a 
subject of such lingering torture as gibbeting 
alive, it would have been as coldly and legally 
set forth, and by this time as legally repealed,— 
which is, perhaps, more to the point still. And, 
further, it is difficult to believe that any English 
official would, at any time,—whether under the 
pressure of the hardening influences of religious 
intolerance or politics,—have taken upon himself 
so serious a responsibility, or that any section 
of the English people would have suffered such 
wanton barbarity. The conclusion we are happil 
driven to is that both Hollingshed, Chettle, an 
all the old and modern hare-brained, irresponsible 
chatterers have been carried away by a super- 
stitious belief in a poor, vulgar fiction, ‘a vain 
thing fondly imagined,’ and to which the multitude 
of to-day still appear to cling with a fatuous 
devotion which, probably, no amount of educa- 
tion or refutation will ever entirely eradicate. 
This shows the strong vitality of fiction.”— 
Pp. 97-9. 

The reader in danger of being carried 
away by this vehement rhetoric may be 
reminded that the question is one to be 
settled, not by invective, but by careful 
examination of the evidence. But before 
we come to this we will consider Mr. Harts- 
horne’s arguments. They fall under two 
heads :— 

1. The punishment is not found in the 
Statute Book, nor is its repeal. 

2. No English official would have carried 
out a punishment so cruel, nor would the 
English people have tolerated it. 

As to the first point: Mr. Hartshorne 
seems to assume that all punishments are 
recorded in the Statute Book. This is a 
misconception. It is true, as he says, 
that boiling to death and burning are to be 
found in the statutes, but he should have 
— the statute which, according to him, 

irects disembowelling, part of the punish- 
ment for treason. No writer on law whose 
works I have read is aware of a statute 
enacting disembowelling, nor have I been 
able to discover any statutory authority 
for this punishment. Where, again, is the 
statutory authority for pressing men and 
women to death by piling weights on their 
chests 2? Where is the statutory authority 
for the Halifax guillotine; or for burying 
men alive, as at Sandwich; for throwing 
them from the top of a cliff, as at Dover ; 
or into a harbour? The writer seems to 
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have forgotten that punishments were in- 
flicted under other authority than that of 
statutory law. He should have remembered 
this passage in the Third Part of the ‘ Insti- 
tutes’ (ce. 101): ‘“‘Of Judgements, some 
be by the Common law, and some by Statute 
law, and some by Custome.” Coke, it will 
be observed, places first judgments by 
Common Law, probably because they were 
more numerous than those under Statute 
Law. 

There is a second misconception, arising 
out of the first, as to the absence of repealing 
statutes. A repealing statute implies a 
previous statute to be repealed. Punish- 
ments inflicted under the Common Law 
have been abolished, but there could be no 
question of repeal. Abolition might be 
effected without mention of the punishment. 
This happened in the case of the punish- 
ment peine forte et dure. This was in 
actual use till 1772, when it was abolished 
by 12 Geo. III. ec. 20. But the Act does 
not mention the punishment: it merely 
enacts that persons thereafter arraigned 
for felony or piracy, standing mute, shall be 
convicted of the crime for which they are 
indicted. 

As little validity is there in the second 
objection, based on the writer’s assumption 
that there were limits to the cruelty of 
punishments which English officials would 
inflict, or the English people would endure. 
History shows that in England, as elsewhere, 
ingenuity was exhausted in devising cruel 
punishments. For centuries it was the 
practice to drag men over a rough road to 
the place of execution, to half-hang them, 
to disembowel them while still alive, and 
to burn their bowels before their faces. 
Surely this was a more bitter death than 
to be left to starve. It can only be because 
we are accustomed to read of drawing, 
hanging, and quartering that some may be 
inclined to regard as more terrible the 
punishment of gibbeting alive of which we 
have heard so little. 

Thus we see that Mr. Hartshorne’s objec- 
tions have no weight. So far from being 
‘* driven to a conclusion,” he first, as too 
frequently happens, formed his conclusions, 
and then set aside the weighty evidence 
conflicting with his theory. What that evi- 
dence is we will now proceed to consider. 

William Harrison (1534-93) was a canon 
of Windsor. When Holinshed’s great 
chronicle was projected, Harrison was chosen 
to write for the work his famous ‘ Descrip- 
tion of England,’ justly regarded as a trust- 
worthy and most valuable account of Eliza- 


bethan England. It was written about 
1580. In this ‘ Description’ Harrison gives 
an account of the punishments in use in 
his time. He says :— 

**But if he [the party accused] be conuicted 
of wilfull murther, doone either vpon pretended 
malice, or in anie notable robberie, he is either 
hanged aliue in chaines neere the place where 
the fact was committed (or else vpon compassion 
taken first strangled with a rope) and so con- 
tinueth till his bones consume to nothing.”— 
Holinshed, ‘ Chron.,’ vol. i. p. 184. 


Next comes the testimony of Henry 
Chettle, dramatist and pamphleteer, who 
wrote a eulogy of Elizabeth, ‘ England’s 
Mourning Garment,’ published soon after 
her death. This is reprinted, from the 
second edition of 1603, in ‘ Harleian MSS..,’ 
vol. iii. It contains this passage :— 

‘But for herself, she was always so inclined 
to equity, that if she left justice in any part, 
it was in showing pity, as in one general punish- 
ment for murder it appeared: whereas, before 
time, there was extraordinary torture, as, hanging 
wilful murderers alive in chains; she, having 
compassion, like a true shepherdess of their 
souls, though they were of her erring and utterly 
infected flock, said, ‘ Their death satisfied for 
death, and life for life was all that could be 
demanded.” —P. 532. 

John Weever (1576-1632) was the author 
of a book, ‘ Ancient Fvnerall Monvments,’ 
published in 1631. Of Weever the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ says :— 

“His transcripts [of sepulchral monuments] 
are often faulty, and errors in date abound. But 
to the historian and biographer the book, despite 
its defects, is invaluable.’’ 

Weever says :— 

« He that commits the crying sinne of murther 

is vsvally hanged vp in chaines, so to continue 
vutill his bodie be consumed, at or neare the place 
where the fact was perpetrated.’’ 
In this passage the hanging in chains is 
not expressly stated to be of men alive, but, 
having regard to the statements of Harrison 
and Chettle, there can be little doubt as to 
the interpretation to be put on Weever’s 
words. 

Dr. John Gauden, Bishop of Exeter, 
wrote a ‘ Petitionary Remonstrance, pre- 
sented to O. P. [Oliver, Protector],’ 4 Feb.,. 
1655, printed after Cromwell’s death 
(Thomasson Tracts, Brit. Mus. E. 765). 
It contains this passage :— 

“They [the ministers] are now brought, not 
to the Tarpeian Rock, whence by a sudden pre- 
cipitation, an end might be put to all their 
miseries, with their lives: But like Prometheus, 
they are bound alive with fatal chains to the 
mountain Caucasus; where condemned to be 
idle, the vulture of famine, and all worldly 
calamities must be ever preying upon the bowels. 
of themselves, their Wives and Children, being 
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only suffered to survive their miseries, as men 
hung in Chaines, and forced with their relations 
either to begge, steal, or starve.” 

Let us leave aside the passage from Weever. 
Is it credible that serious writers like Harri- 
son and Chettle, writing about events of 
their own day, writing for a public acquainted 
with the facts—is it credible that they should 
have represented as a common occurrence 
of the times a thing which did not occur ? 
Bishop Gauden does not expressly state that 
men were hanged alive in chains when he 
wrote, but he uses a simile meaningless to 
his readers if the memory, at least, of the 
punishment was not fresh in men’s minds. 


ALFRED Marks. 
155, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


(To be continued.) 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 


(See 10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462; ix. 43, 144, 
302, 423 ; x. 44, 203, 343, 465; xi. 103.) 


Rev. George Plaxton and Michael Johnson. 
—No contemporary evidence in favour of 
Michael Johnson having been a man of 
exceptional attainments can be adduced 
except the extract from a letter written by 
the Rev. George Plaxton from Trentham 
on St. Peter’s Day, 1716 :— 

“ Johnson, the Litchfield Librarian, is now here ; 
he propagates learning all over this diocese, an 
advanceth knowledge to its just height ; all the 
Clergy here are his Pupils, and suck all they have 
from him ; Allen cannot make a warrant without 
his precedent, nor our quondam John Evans draw 
arecognizance sine directione Michaelis.” 

This extract was first made public by a 
correspondent of The Gentleman's Magazine 
in October, 1791, and was incorporated 
by Boswell in his great work, in the form 
of a foot-note, ‘‘ to show the high estimation 
in which the Father of our great Moralist 
was held ’’ (Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ ed. Birk- 
beck Hill, vol. i. p. 36). The letter, strangely 
enough, was one of a series addressed prin- 
cipally to the Rev. Francis Skrymsher, 
Rector of Forton, Salop (see my book, p. 258), 
a kinsman of the Dr. Gerard Skrymsher 
with whom Michael Johnson was closely 
connected. Plaxton, at the time, is said 
to have been acting as chaplain to John, 
second Lord Gower (1694-1754), created 
first Earl Gower in 1746; the same who on 
1 Aug., 1739, wrote a letter to a friend of 
Swift’s, asking that the University of Dublin 
should confer a degree on Samuel Johnson. 

A great deal has been made of Plaxton’s 
letter, and on the strength of its terms 


Michael Johnson has been credited with a. 
degree of educated intelligence which I 
hesitate to allow him. Macaulay, whose 
constant desire to draw his pictures in bold. 
relief left him with little inclination for that 
sober investigation which would rob his. 
fascinating pictures of much of their light 
and shade, found Plaxton’s letter excellent 
material for his brush, and splashed it boldly 
on to his canvas :— 

“*Michael’s abilities and attainments seem to. 
have been considerable. He was so well acquainted 
with the contents of the volumes which he exposed: 
to sale, that the country rectors of Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire thought him an oracle on points of 
learning.”—Macaulay’s ‘ Biographies,’ 1860, p. 77. 

Passing lightly over the clear internal’ 
evidence of Macaulay’s belief that the 
Trentham district of Staffordshire was con-. 
tiguous to Worcestershire, or that the two 
counties were contained in the same diocese— 
a small blunder for which he would have- 
gibbeted another author—we may pronounce 
this passage to be founded upon a much too- 
literal interpretation of Plaxton’s letter. 
In my book (p. 214), in an account of Michael 
Johnson, on the strength of a document 
in his own handwriting and composition,. 
I threw considerable doubt upon his claim 
to possess more culture than we should expect. 
in any intelligent provincial bookseller. 
I now wish to lay stress upon the fact that 
Plaxton was an inveterate humorist, and 
that familiarity with his satirical method of 
expression will do much to destroy such an 
impression as his sentences seem to have’ 
produced on Macaulay. 

Having failed to discover any note on. 
Plaxton in any edition of Boswell, or in any 
other Johnsonian work, I recently con- 
tributed to ‘N. & Q.’ (10S. x. 301, 422, 503). 
a moderately full account of his life and 
character. The record of his clerical prefer- 
ments will be found in the first of the three 


apers. 

Menten was a conscientious and devoted 
minister of the Gospel, who laboured zeal- 
ously for the welfare of his flock, and 
even interested himself in social reforms ; 
but it is as an antiquary, and a friend of 
Thoresby, that he is best known to us. 
The diary of the Yorkshire antiquary con- 
tains numerous references to him, indicative: 
of considerable personal regard. Plaxton 
was also known to Thomas Hearne, who 
described him soon after his death as “a. 
very ingenious man and a good scholar,” 
who “loved antiquities.” e subscribed 
to various antiquarian works ; but his own. 
labours did not produce much fruit. 
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If my account of Plaxton established one 
fact more than another, it is that he possessed 
what Thoresby called a “jocular temper 
and satirical wit (which displeaseth some, 
and pleaseth many).” peer for many 
years he suffered from ill-health and a most 
painful disorder, he rarely put pen to 
paper without giving free rein to his peculiar 
humour, which, though usually rather 
satirical, is never unkindly. In the light of 
this knowledge we can gauge much more 
accurately the value of his tribute to Michael 
Johnson, which was clearly written in a 
spirit of banter. A bookseller of any stand- 
ing would of course be a rare bird in an 
out-of-the-way village like Trentham, and 
no doubt Mr. Plaxton recognized in Michael 
Johnson an honest and intelligent trades- 
man; but whether his remarks “‘ show the 
high estimation in which the Father of our 

eat Moralist was held,” so much as Mr. 
Taxtows amused contempt for the ignorance 
of the country clergy, may be questioned. 
In a letter on the subject to The Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1829 (part ii. p. 312), Mr. 
James Broughton pleads that “we surely 
are not to interpret in a strictly literal sense 
the words of a jocose epistle,” and suggests 
that it referred to Michael Johnson’s dis- 
semination of literature rather than to the 
stimulating effect of his own culture. But 
this suggestion scarcely covers the latter 
part of Mr. Plaxton’s “‘ tribute.” 

I find it rather difficult to explain the 
«coneluding portion of Plaxton’s letter. The 
«context would seem to suggest that ‘* Allen ” 
and “‘ John Evans” were local clergymen, 
yet making warrants and drawing recog- 
nizances are rather legal tasks. It is worth 
noting that the Rector of Stoke-on-Trent 
at this date was the Rev. Thomas Allen, 
afterwards Archdeacon of Stafford and Dean 
of Chester (Rupert Simms’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
‘Staffordiensis’). Stoke is only three miles 
from Trentham. As a legal friend has 
suggested to me, Allen may have been a 
justice of the peace, to whom the local 
constables went for assistance. As to 
“John Evans,” it appears that a man of 
that name was Rector of Stockton, Salop, 
from 1690, whom Foster (‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses’) is inclined to identify with John, 
son of William Evans, of Bridgnorth, pleb., 
who matriculated at Jesus Colles , Oxford, 
on 3 June, 1677, aged fifteen. Dicckion is 
barely six miles from Donington, where 
Mr. Plaxton had been Rector, also from 
1690. Evans might have acted as an 
amateur attorney, as the country cler, 
often did. These explanations, though the 


best I can offer, do not quite satisfy me, 
and, if they cannot be substantiated, I 
shall be glad of any others that accord with 
the evidence. And why “our quondam 
John Evans” ? ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


T. L. PEACOCK’S LITERARY REMAINS. 


In spite of the renewed interest taken 
of late years in the works of T. L. Peacock, 
three dramatic efforts, a poem of some 
length, an essay, a considerable number of* 
letters, and other literary matter still 
remain unpublished, and for the most part 
entirely unnoticed. They are to be found 
in vols. 36815, 36816, 36469, and 36470 
of the MSS. in the British Museum, and are 
mentioned in the ‘Catalogue of Additions 
to the MSS., 1900-1905.’ Vols. 36815 and 
36816, which were purchased by the Trustees 
of the Museum from Mrs. Edith Clarke in 
1903, are almost exclusively filled with 
Peacock’s MSS. They are mostly autograph, 
and in some few cases have been printed. 
The letters and memorandum in vols. 36469 
and 36470 form a part of the general corre- 
spondence of Lord Broughton. Below is 
given a classified list of Peacock’s contribu- 
tions to the four volumes—f. (folio) standing 
for one sheet, both sides of which are gener- 
ally written upon. 

VoL. 36815. 

1. (ff. 1-9). Diary, 7 July—26 Sept., 1818. 
—Extracts from this diary were included by 
Sir Henry Cole in his ‘ Biographical Notes’ of 
Peacock (pp. 16-18), published in 1875 (?), of 
which only ten copies were printed. These ex- 
tracts were also used by Mrs. Clarke in her ‘Bio- 
graphical Notice’ to Cole’s 1875 edition of Pea- 
cock’s works. The remaining part of them has 
not yet been published. 

2. a (ff. 10, 11). Letter in verse addressed to 
his cousin Robert Walrond, Madrid. 

b (ff. 12-18). Letter in prose to —— on the 
political state of England. 

Both of these letters were published in Cole’s 
* Biographical Notes’ (pp. 4, 5). 

c (ff. 14-45). Sixteen letters addressed to Ed- 
ward Hookham, Peacock’s friend and publisher, 
3 Aug., 1807—18 Aug., 1810. Extracts from 
eight of these letters are included in Cole’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Notes’ (pp. 7-11), six of which were 
reprinted in Mrs. Clarke’s ‘ Biographical Notice.’ 
The rest are unpublished, Peacock’s letter to 
Hookham printed in Dr. Garnett’s Introduction 
to his 1891 edition of Peacock’s ‘ Prose Works’ 
being of a later date. 

The remainder of the volume is composed 
of literary fragments, but I have been unable 
to find references to any of these, apart 
from their being named in the above-men- 
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tioned ‘Catalogue of Additional MSS..,’ 
and excepting, of course, ‘ Calidore.’ 


a (ff. 67-85). An Essay on Fashionable Litera- 
ture of considerable length and interest. Holo- 
graph, but handwriting unfortunately at places 
not very legible. Unpublished. 

b (ff. 86-7). Short note on the number of the 
Greek tragic chorus. Unpublished. 

ce (f. 88). Very short fragment on the theology 
of Aischylus. This is not in Peacock’s hand- 
writing, and possibly does not owe its origin to 
him. Probably unpublished. 

d (ff. 88-93). Translation of A’schylus’s ‘ Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,’ 1-152, in Peacock’s handwriting. 
Partly written in pencil. Unpublished. 

e (ff. 94-117). Draft of the romance of ‘ Cali- 
dore.’ Published by Dr. Garnett in his edition 
of Peacock’s ‘ Prose Works.’ 

f (ff. 118-19). Very small part of the Intro- 
duction to a novel called ‘Satyrane; or, The 
Stranger in England.’ Unpublished. 

g (ff. 120-122). Brief sketch of a story on a 
classical subject. Unpublished. 

h (ff. 123-31). ‘ Boozabout Abbey ’ or ‘ Pottle- 
deep Priory.’ Written in a similar style to 
Peacock’s ‘ Maid Marian,’ and resembling it some- 
what as regards material used. Unpublished. 

a (ff. 132-51). Two chapters and part of the 
third of a novel called ‘ Cotswold Chase.’ Very 
characteristic of Peacock as regards style and 
subject-matter. Unpublished. 

j (ff. 152-5). A note dealing with the marriage 
of the daughter of Raimond Beringer, fifth Count 
of Provence—probably intended as the beginning 
of a tale. Unpublished. 

k (ff. 156-8). Outline sketch of scene i. of a 
play entitled ‘The Pilgrim of Provence.’ Un- 
published. 

1 (ff. 159-67). Chap. i. and part of chap. ii. 
of a tale relating to ancient Rome. Unpublished. 

m (ff. 168-70). Fragment of a story connected 
with Bernand de Born. Unpublished. 

nm (ff. 171-82). The commencement of a_tale 
with scene laid at Chertsey, where Peacock lived 
for many years. Unpublished. 

a (ff. 183-90). Fragment of a novel called 

St. Catharine,’ with scene laid at Newark Abbey 
—the favourite place at which Peacock used to 
meet a lady to whom he was engaged in 1807. 
Possibly written then. Unpublished. 

p (ff. 191-200). Dialogue on the subject of 
friendship after marriage. Unpublished. 

Vou. 36816. 

_1 (ff. 1-45). Fragment of a poem called ‘ Ah- 
rimanes.’ Canto I. complete (30 stanzas), and 
14 stanzas of Canto II., together with a lengthy 
outline in prose for its completion. Holograph. 
Briefly mentioned, as well as the three plays 
that follow, by Cole in his ‘ Biographical Notes’ 
(p. 11), but he inaccurately states that the MS. 
consists of only a fragment of the first canto. 
He attributes this to the year 1810, but it would 
be interesting to know on what grounds. <A part 
of ‘Ahrimanes’ resembles in subject-matter 
the poem ‘ Necessity,’ published in Cole’s edition 
of Peacock’s works (vol. iii. p. 105), which was 
written in 1812 or later. ‘Ahrimanes’ was pub- 
lished in The Modern Language Review, vol. iv. 
(January, 1909), pp. 217-30. 

2 (ff. 46-101). ‘The Dilettanti,’ a complete 
farce in prose, containing five songs. There is 


no evidence to show when written. Cole points: 
out that the paper used was made in 1803, but, 
to judge from the style and contents, it was put 
together a considerable time after that date. 
The scene is laid in Ireland. Unpublished. 

3 (ff. 102-27). ‘The Circle of Loda,’ a poetical 
drama in two acts, containing eight songs. 
Printed on paper made in 1801, but written con- 
siderably later. Scene laid in Scandinavia. 
Unpublished. 

4 (ff. 128-219). ‘The Three Doctors.’ In 
prose and verse. Musical farce in two acts, con- 
taining seven songs. Fair copy and rough draft 
—only the latter being in Peacock’s handwriting, 
and having interspersed a few notes and com- 
ments on other subjects. Cole ascribes it to a 
period not long before 1815. Unpublished. 

VoL. 36469. 

(Ff. 177-80.) Letter addressed to W. Cabell, 
dated 12 Nov., 1838, containing correspondence 
on the cause of the Semiramis making headway 
against the monsoons, and the two letters written 
by Peacock (signed ‘‘ Philatmos”’) on the same 
subject, which appeared in The Times of 3 and 
7 Nov., 1838, and to which allusion has been 
made by Dr. Garnett in his introduction to 
Calidore and ‘ Miscellanea ’ (p- 13) in his edition 
of Peacock’s ‘ Prose Works.’ Letter addressed 
to W. Cabell unpublished. 

Vou. 36470. 

(Ff. 85-91.) Letter addressed to W. Cabell, 
dated 4 Feb., 1839, dealing with steam communica- 
tion to India; and a memorandum on Khiva,. 
Bokhara, the Aral Sea, and the Oxus and Jaxartes 
rivers, together with a list of the steam _vessels- 
in India and in preparation for India. Unpub- 
lished. 

A large number of these literary remains. 
are mere fragments, and are not worth 
publishing ; on the other hand, ‘ Ahrimanes,’ 
the ‘ Essay on Fashionable Literature,’ and 
the three plays deserve ay while the 
diary and letters contain much biographical. 
material relating to Peacock’s life which 
has, unfortunately, not yet either been 
utilized or got into print. A. B. Youne. 


HERZEGOVINA: ITS PRONUNCIATION.— 
This name is now on everybody’s lips, but: 
is generally mispronounced as if it were 
a rime to “concertina.” There can be no 
doubt that the stress should really be upon 
the antepenultimate, Herzegévina. 
A. J. Evans marks it thus with the acute 
accent in his book ‘ Through Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina,’ 1876. Herzeg is, of course, 
Slavonic form of the German word Herzog, 
‘“‘ duke,”’ and the termination -ovina i plies 
a district, so Herzegévina means “the 
Duchy,” and is parallel to Banovina, “ the 
Banat,” the district ruled by a Ban. I may 
add that the z should be sounded like éz. 
It is unfortunate that this, like so many 
Slavonic names, comes to us in a German 
dress. I met with two other instances re- 
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cently in English books, viz., the Russian 
surname Rumianzoff and the Bulgarian 
Zankoff, in both of which the z was meant 
to have the German value of tz. 

Jas. Piarr, Jun. 


First oF Marcu: Sweep “ Frees” Away. 
—This proverb may be associated with 
“ spring-cleaning”’ or not, but womenfolk 
are in the habit of saying to each other on 
the last day of February, “Its Ist of March 
to-morrow : get up in good time and sweep 
“flees’ away.” Whether they mean fleas 
or flies does not appear, because many call 
the ordinary house-flies ‘“‘ flees’ ; so it may 
mean either of the pests. 


TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“CARE, VALE! SED NON ZTERNUM, CARE, 
VALETO ! ’’—Nearly sever. years ago ASTARTE 
inquired (9 S. x. 48) for the author of this 
line, but met with no success. 

It is the first of an elegiac quatrain on 
William Northcot, son of William and Mary 
Northcot (ob. 7 April, 1780, xt. 10) :— 
Care, vale! sed non eternum, care, valeto ! 

ayer i iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, ero. 
Tum nihil amplexus poterit divellere nostros, 

Nec tu marcesces, nec lacrymabor ego. 

The child’s epitaph, consisting of eight lines 
of Latin in prose, followed by these verses, 
is contained in a letter of Cowper to the 
Rev. William Unwin (2 July, 1780), first 
rinted in Hayley’s ‘ Life and Letters of 

illiam Cowper’ (1803). See vol. i. p. 178 
of Grimshawe’s edition of Cowper (vol. iv. 
p- 25 of Southey’s). The full epitaph, with 
Cowper’s translation of the verses, which 
he had given in his letter, is further to be 
found among his poems (Grimshawe, viii. 417; 
— x. 98; Benham’s “ Globe ” edition, 

It was written in its original form by 
Unwin, sent by him for Cowper’s opinion, 
and returned by the latter with alterations 
and criticisms. If one may judge by what 
Cowper says in his letter, the second penta- 
meter has had the benefit of his touch ; 
while in the sixth line of the prose, which 
now reads, 

Qui floris ritu succisus est semihiantis, 
semihians has been substituted for ¢mmaturus, 
to which Cowper objects that it is rather 
applicable to fruits than flowers. 

A note in Grimshawe’s edition (i. 179) 
points out that these lines bear a strong 
resemblance to Bishop Lowth’s epitaph on 
daughter, beginning ‘Cara, Maria, 
vale.” 


Benham’s note (p. 524) is inadequate. 
He contents himself with ascribing the lines 
to Unwin, and makes no mention of Cowper’s 
having had a hand in them. 

The poet’s rendering is :— 

Farewell! ‘‘ But not for ever,” Hope replies, 
Trace but his steps, and meet him in the skies ! 
There nothing shall renew our parting pain, 
Thou shalt not wither, nor I weep again. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


was anticipated 
by Shakespeare :— 


Petruc. It shall be what o’clock I say it is. 
ortensio. Why, so this gallant will command 
the sun! ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ IV. iii. 


W. C. B. 


VacRrancy: Irs Suppression.—The fol- 
lowing notice, given by the Justices of 
Kesteven in the nineteenth century, may 
be worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and may perhaps be useful in this the 
twentieth century. The board containing 
it hangs in the basement of the Sessions 
House at Sleaford. It is as follows :— 


VAGRANCY. 


The parts of Kesteven, In the County of 
Lincoln.—Whereas great numbers of idle and 
dissolute vagrants, who wander from place 
place, spreading infectious disorders, and, under 
appearances and pretences of distress, practicing 
every sort of imposition, have of late so much 
increased, as to render it imperative that the 
remedies provided by Law, should be strictly 
enforced ; 

The Magistrates of this Division 
Therefore 
Give Notice 
That they have resolved to inforce the powers 
vested in them by Law, for suppressing Vagrancy, 
and have given peremptory charge to Chief 
Constables, Petty Constables, and other Peace 
officers, to apprehend and bring before them 
all Vagrants found within these Parts, that they 
may be dealt with and punished as the Law 
directs. 


Any person may, without warrant or the aid 
of a Constable, apprehend Vagrants, and deliver 
them to a Constable, or take them before a Magis- 
trate. 

Constables and other Peace officers wilfully 
neglecting their duty, in apprehending Vagrants, 
or refusing to receive them when apprehended 
by others, are subject, on conviction hefore a 
Justice of the Peace, to a Penalty of 51. for each 
offence. 

The Magistrates earnestly request that the 
inhabitants will further their object, by abstaining 
from indiscriminate alms and gratuities to wan- 
dering beggars. By Order, 

W. ForBEs, 


Clerk of the Peace. 
Sleaford, 20th Feb., 1832. 


G. 8. B. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY ALMSMEN: WAR- 
RANT FOR APPOINTMENT.—At 10 S. iv. 168 
a question was asked concerning this ancient 
body of men, and at p. 236 of the same 
volume a reply from my pen was inserted. 
This was in September, 1905. I there spoke 
of the warrant authorizing the appointment, 
but was unable to supply a copy thereof, 
and only recently have I been successful 
in my search. A short time ago Mr. John 
Stocker, one of the almsmen, died at a great 
age, and through the kindness of the person 
to whom the warrant now belongs I am able 
to print a copy in ‘N. & Q.’ 

The warrant is written on white foolscap 
paper, bearing the official stamp of the 
Secretary of State, Home Department, and 
occupies about two and a half pages, not 
very closely written, and with a wide margin 
at the left-hand side. The wording is as 
follows :— 

VICTORIA R. 
Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well! 

Know ye that we, minding the relief of Our 
poor Subject John Stocker, have given and 
granted, and by these presents for Us, Our 
Heirs and Successors, do give and grant, unto the 
said John Stocker the room and place of one of 
Our Almsmen to Our Collegiate Church of Saint 
Peter, Westminster, for and during Our pleasure, 
void by the death of Thomas Weale, late one of 
the Almsmen thereof. 

Wherefore We will and desire you not only 
to admit and place the said John Stocker into the 
said Almsman’s place belonging to Our Collegiate 
Church aforesaid, but also to pay and allow unto 
him, from time to time, after his admittance all 
such Wages, Fees, Duties, and other Allowances, 
as shall be due and incident to the same, in as 
large, ample, and beneficial manner as any other 
Almsmen there have, receive, and enjoy, by the 
Foundation thereof. 

Provided always that if the said John Stocker 
hath any other Almsman’s place elsewhere, 
then this Our present grant to be void and of 
none effect. 

And these Our Letters shall be your sufficient 
Warrant. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James’s, the 
twelfth day of July, 1890, in the Fifty-fourth 
Year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command. 

(signed ) HENRY MATTHEWS. 
_This warrant has the seal impressed 
diamond-wise between two pieces of thin 
paper, and affixed so that half of it overlaps 
the bottom of the paper. 

The endorsement reads :— 

To Our Trusty and Well-beloved the Dean 
and Chapter of Our Collegiate Church of Saint 
Peter, Westminster, now and ‘for the time being. 

With reference to the signature of the 
late Queen, it is sufficient to say that it is 
clear and distinct, as was usual, and full of 
the character for which it was always noted. 


John Stocker was an old Army man, and 
— for many years in India in the days 
of the East India Company. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


Epwarp II.’s DreatH: ‘“ REGEM OCccI- 
DERE,” &c.—In preparing my _ recently 
printed ‘ Life-Pilgrimage of William of 
Wykeham,’ I came across new reasons for 
believing that Bishop Adam de Orlton was 
not the author of the famous Latin message 
often detailed as sent to Edward II.’s 
keepers at Berkeley Castle. Strickland’s 
‘ Lives of the Queens of England’ gives the 
message as possibly sent by Orlton; other 
historians quote it with full faith in his 
authorship: ‘‘ Regem occidere nolite timere 
bonum est.” The sense depends on the 
placing of the omitted comma. Now, in the 
same century, but in distant Hungary, 
this Latin quibble is found attributed to 
a Slavonic archbishop as also promoting 
a royal tragedy (passim, see notes to Kings- 
ley’s ‘ A Saint’s Tragedy ’); and the chronicle 
of Alberic ascribes the famous message to 
an Archbishop of Strigonium in the twelfth 
century, making my case stronger, Orlton 
being of the thirteenth. I have little doubt 
other nations possess the story in their own 
histories where circumstances have allowed. 
Who can doubt that the pseudo-message 
was no laboured composition of a busy states- 
man in tragical moments, but a hackneyed 
“chestnut” provided by the idle brain of 
some medieval undergraduate, and foisted 
on historical persons where circumstances 
might appear to allow a point to its wit ? 

The “ Hoe fecit Wykeham” story about 
Windsor Castle is but a similar “ chestnut,” 
which Bishop Lowth declares he cannot 
trace back beyond Parker. 

W. Lancetor Fox. 

12, Heathfield Terrace, Chiswick, W. 


Antuony’s Nose.—Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
in his ‘ Travels,’ iii. 357 (New-Haven, 1821), 
comments on the frequency of this name 
in New York State :— 

“There is a mountain of this name on_ the 
Hudson, forming the southern limit of the High- 
lands on that river ; two more on the Mohawk ; 
and a fourth on this lake [Lake George]. The 
first and last are lofty summits, faced with per- 

endicular precipices. I know not whether the 
Nose of St. Anthony was or was not so remark- 
ably precipitous, as in a striking manner to re- 
semble the figure of these mountains.” 

As the early settlers came over from 
Holland, it seems probable that some other 
and later Anthony is thus commemorated. 

RicHarpD H. THORNTON. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MASBURENSIS: ITs IpENTITY.—Prof. P. 
de Labriolles of Freiburg (Switzerland) 
writes :— 

“Un des éditeurs de Tertullien, Sigismondus 
Gelenius, dans son édition de Bale, 1550, dit avoir 
utilisé un manuscrit_provenant ‘du fond de la 
Bretagne’ (ea ultima Britannia) et ayant appartenu 

un Ceenobium Masburense. Pourriez-vous me 
dire si l’on a identifié ce Ccenobium Masburense? 
Je veux dire si on connait la localité désignée par 
ce mot Masburensis.” 


Perhaps one of your readers might be 
able to give the desired information. Could 


it be a misprint for Malmesburense (or 
Malmesbirense, as is, I think, the usual 

J. EGGELING. 
University of Edinburgh. 


spelling) ? 
Library, 


LovisBourG: rrs S1ece.—A diary of the 
siege of Louisbourg in 1758 states that 
when Wolfe’s footed attack on the landing- 

lace was repulsed, three officers—Lieuts. 

rown, Hopkins, and Grant, of the 35th 
Regiment—found, after the signal of retreat 
had been given, a landing-place, where their 
small force secured a footing, and turned 
defeat into victory. They are not mentioned 
by Wolfe, Amherst, or Boscawen, nor does 
the journal make it quite clear whether 
only Grant or all three belonged to the 
35th, the rolls of which do not show their 
names. 

The Gentleman's Magazine of September, 
1758, states that the colours captured at 
this siege were carried to St. Paul’s, and put 
up near the west door of the Cathedral. 
They are no longer there, and inquiries 
from officials on the spot have failed to elicit 
any information as to their present where- 
abouts. 

Can any of your readers give details 
about these officers or colours ? 

J. 8S. 

Cape Breton. 


Cot. THomMAs WeEsTBROOK is known to 
have been in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A., where he was appointed to ad- 
minister the estate of his father John West- 
brook, then lately deceased, in 1697. John 
and Job Westbrook were in Portsmouth 
as early as 1665. Thomas Westbrook was 
for several years a member of the New 
Hampshire Province Council, and at some 


time a renowned Indian fighter and colonel 
of the ‘‘ Eastern Regiment.” About 1730 
he settled in Falmouth, Maine, at a place 
called Stroudwater, and now included within 
the limits of Portland, where he became 
a large owner of lands and water-power, 
and was extensively engaged in cutting 
down the virgin forests and converting them 
into merchantable lumber. He was also 
the King’s agent for the securing of masts 
for the Royal Navy. He died at his Stroud- 
water home, known as Harrow House, in 
February, 1744. With his death, the family 
name in these parts became extinct. He 
left one child, however, a daughter who 
married Richard Waldron, Secretary of the 
Province, and through this connexion his 
posterity, under other names, is still 
numerous. He is thought to have been 
well advanced in years at the time of his 
death, but his real age has not been ascer- 
tained, even approximately, and it is still 
matter of dispute with the local historians 
whether Col. Westbrook was born on Ameri- 
can soil, or while still young was brought 
from England by his parents. 
The present writer is especially anxious 
to learn when and where Col. Thomas West- 
brook was born. The inquiry has been 
often made through various publications 
in this country, but always without results. 
Perhaps some nd the 
“N. mi e able to answer it. 
F. M. Ray. 
191, Middle Street, Portland, Maine. 


Sr. ScHoot, Lonpon. — The 
‘D.N.B.’ says that Nathaniel Richards was 
master of “St. Alban’s School, London, 
about 1640. Can any one tell me anything 
of this school? Richards was not at St. 
Albans School, Herts, as Mr. C. H. ASHDOWN 

indly shown me. 
G. C. Moorr-SMITH. 
Sheffield University. 


War Documents.—I am anxious 
for information as to certain points con- 
nected with two Civil War documents which 
have just come into my possession :— 

1. An order dated Oxford, 30 Oct., 1642, 
signed by Charles I., and directing certain 
payments to be made to several officers and 
chaplains. It is directed to ‘‘ Matthew 
Brodley, Esq'., Paymaster General of His 
Majestys Forces.” On another sheet is an 
account of disbursements, presumably in the 
handwriting of the said Matthew Brodley. — 

Who was Matthew Brodley, and what is 
known concerning him ? 
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2. A notice, printed, but filled up in 
MS., dated 3 ¥eb., 1651, and signed by J. 
Pocock and Ri. Hutchinson, recommending 
one Thomas Darke in the service of the 
Commonwealth, ‘“‘under the command of 
Richard Hall in the Regiment of Colonel 
Cobbett under the Lord General Crom- 
well,” to the ‘Treasurers for Maymed 
Soldiers,” and ‘that he be paid 15s. for his 
journey from London to Hunnington in 
Devon, his place of residence.’ This notice 
bears a singularly well-executed seal, with 
the legend ‘‘ Justice to Maymed Soldiers ”’ 
surrounding the figure of a soldier with a 
wooden leg, but attired in Royalist rather 
than Covenanter costume—a broad hat 
and short breeches fringed with lace. 

I am anxious for information as to the 
Treasurers for Maimed Soldiers and their 
functions; also as to the identity of J. 
Pocock and Ri. Hutchinson. 

A. M. BroapDtey, 

The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


DRYDEN’s SATIRE ‘ THE TRIBE OF LEVI.’ 
—Anthony Wood in his diary, under date 
18 Feb., 1691, writes that Arthur Charlett 
that day showed him “a pamphlet newly 
extant, printed in double columns in half 


a sheet of paper in quarto, entitled ‘The 


Tribe of Levi,’ written by John Dryden.” 
It was a satire on the clergy, a bitter thing 
in verse. Is it still extant ? or is anything 
known of it ? 8. 


SoctEty oF FINE ARTS AND QUEEN’S HALL. 
—An exhibition of ancient and modern 
masters was held, under the auspices of the 
Society of Fine Arts, at the Queen’s Hall, 
probably during the third quarter of the 
last century. I am anxious to know the 
exact date, and where a catalogue may be 
seen; also the constitution of the Society 
of Fine Arts. W. RosBeErts. 


F. Pack.—This artist ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy irregularly 
from 1786 to 1840, chiefly portraits. I should 
very much like to know where an example 
or examples of his work may be seen. There 
are none apparently in any public collection. 

W. RoBeErts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, S.W. 


Great New Street: East Harpine 
Street: Lirrte New Srreet.— I should 
be glad to know when these streets were 
respectively so called. Hollar’s map and 
later ones show the present Great New 
Street, but style it West Harding Street. 
Originally, too, Little New Street seems to 


have been known as East Harding Street, 
and later as New Street; while there are 
traces on the Sphere and Tatler office which 
seem to show that the present East Harding 
Street was previously known as Goldsmith 
Row. When, too, was Middle New Street 
first so oe ? and was New Street Square 
originally an open space ? 
A. AusTEN LEIGH. 

CHEESE FoR LapiEes.—I take the following 
excerpt from Jean Viollis’s ‘ M. le Principal,’ 
p- 70. ‘‘ Vous ne prenez pas de fromage ?”’ 
asks a guest of his hostess. ‘‘‘ Oh! merci, 
monsieur !’ fit avec distinction madame Le 
Flos, qui savait qu’une dame ne doit pas 
manger de fromage.” 

Does this privation receive countenance 
in England, at the present time? I think 
I remember its being enforced in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘ Wives and Daughters,’ some forty 
years ago. Sr. SwirHrn. 


HERALDIC QUERIES.—1. A widow, her 
father’s coheiress, remarries: does the 
second husband place her arms on an escut- 
cheon of pretence, and do both husbands 
add her quarterings to their own ? 

2. Is there any law as to colour and posi- 
tion of cadency marks ? 

3. A man takes his wife’s name and arms 
(differenced with a canton) in lieu of his 
own: are his descendants justified in drop- 
ping the canton and using the unaltered 
arms of their maternal ancestors ? 

4. A family with over twenty quarterings 
uses two crests: what is the law as to ac- 
quiring one or more extra ones ? 

5. Ought a chevron to be shaded under, 
or over, the sinister half ? It is shown either 
way indiscriminately. 

6. Please name works going more deeply 
into heraldry than the most elementary 
books. J. R. 


TELEGRAPH WIRES: THEIR LINK- 
ING-uP.—The question of the linking-up of 
telegraphic wires has recently been noticed 
as a novelty. Can any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ help me to fix the precise date, 
or indicate a contemporary record, of the 
following incident in the early days of tele- 


aphy ? 
“ie incident happened at the residence 
of Mr. Samuel Gurney, 26, Prince’s Gate, 
facing Hyde Park, and probably between 
1861 and 1864. At that time the London 
and District Telegraph Company—of which 
Mr. Gurney was chairman—had been in- 
stituted for the purpose of furnishing facili- 
ties for telegraphing from the different 
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districts of the metropvlis. The question 
of the possibility of linking-up the wires 
then in existence to different countries of 
Europe and Asia was raised; and to show 
how feasible this was, the engineer to the 
re. arranged a special demonstration 
at Mr. Gurney’s residence. Wires were 
laid under the Kensington high road from 
the Park specially for the purpose, and on 
the day appointed messages were received 
from and dispatched to the limits of tele- 
graphic communication at the time, by the 
operators at the instruments in Mr. Gurney’s 
drawing-room. Among other places a mes- 
sage was received from Teheran. Having 
failed to trace any reference to this feat in 
The Times, Engineer, or ‘ Annual Register,’ 
I appeal for the assistance of your readers. 
BETA. 


JosEPH Harris was elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1730. I should be much obliged by any 
particulars of his career. G. F. R. B. 


Epwarp MEDLEY, son of John Medley 
of Westminster, was admitted a scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 3 May, 1765. 


Particulars of his career and the date of 
G. F. R. B. 


his death are required. 


ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHICAL POTTERY. — 
About 1773 the Empress Catherine of Russia 
commissioned Messrs. Wedgwood & Bentley, 
the Staffordshire potters, to manufacture 
& vast cream-ware service, each piece to be 
enamelled with a different view of English 
scenery. Mr. J. L. Roget, in his ‘ History 
of the Old Water-Colour Society,’ states 
in a foot-note to vol. i. p. 34 that the late 
Miss Meteyard (the biographer of Josiah 
Wedgwood) had lent him a manuscript copy 
of the catalogue of the Russian service. 
Where is this MIS. now ? Has it ever been 
printed ? and if so, by whom? A list of 
the views on the pottery and its present 
location would be interesting. 


T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


“QUID EsT FIDES ?”—Can any one tell 
me where the questions and answers begin- 
ning with “Quid est fides? Quod non 
vides,” may be found ? O. 


‘Sr. Cristian,’ Mrracte Pray.—Was 
there ever a Miracle Play entitled ‘ St. Chris- 
tian’? Sharp (‘Coventry Mysteries,’ P. 10) 
quotes from a MS. list of Mayors, “ This 
yeare [1505] they ag the play of St. 
Crytyan in the Little Parke.” Hardin 
Craig (‘Two Corpus Christi Plays’) thinks 


St. Catharine was intended by this, as a 
lay on this subject had been performed 
in 1490 or 1491 in the same place. I find, 
however, in Inq. P.M. 19 Hen. VIII. 46-45 
(P.R.O.), that the play of 1505 is described 
as ‘magnus ludus vocatus seynt Xpeans 
(Christeans) pley.”  M. Dormer Harris. 

16, Gaveston Road, Leamington. 


Replies. 


BURIAL HALF WITHIN AND HALF 
WITHOUT A CHURCH. 
(10 S. xi. 108.) 


In the north wall of Brent Pelham Church, 
Herts, is the tomb of the local hero, 
Piers Shonks, who fought with, and slew, 
the Pelham Dragon, as Salmon (‘ Hist. of 
Herts,’ 1728) says “ Anno a Conquestu 21.” 
The tomb is in an arched recess of Tudor 
date, containing a slab of Petworth marble 
emblematically carved. It was opened in 
1835 or 1836, and at a considerable distance 
down in the wall some large human bones 
were found. Mrs. Hudson, an extremely 
interesting octogenarian living at Barkway, 
told me that about 1836 the tomb was 
opened by Mr. Brand and Mr. Morris, both 
iuckaen! she believed, were churchwardens, 
and they each had a finger-bone out of the 
tomb. One joint was as long as an ordinary 
man’s er, and the bones were double- 
jointed. Morris “never had any peace 
with his bone,” and had to put it back 
in the tomb. Brand also appears to have 
suffered, although not to the same extent ; 
but Mrs. Hudson said “he never knew the 
going of his bone,” or when it disappeared. 
Further details will be found in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘A Hertfordshire St. George; or, 
The Story of Piers Shonks and the Pelham 
Dragon,’ 10 pp., 1905, a tg which is 


in the B.M. . GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 

Stephen Langton’s tomb is now half 
inside and half outside the chapel of St. 
Michael in Canterbury Cathedral; but this 
position is said to be due to the building 
operations of Prior Chillenden, who died 
in 1410. In the old chapel the tomb occu- 
pied a position before the altar there. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I remember two well-known instances 
of this curious practice, although the persons 
concerned were not excommunicated. 

In Canterbury Cathedral there is a small 
chapel, eastward of the S.W. transept, 
generally known as that of St. Michael. 
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A tomb shaped like a stone coffin is half 
in the chapel and half under the eastern 
wall, and Prof. Willis considers that it was 
originally outside the wall, in the church- 

, “and thus the new wall, when the 
chapel was rebuilt and enlarged in the four- 
teenth century, was made to stride over 
the coffin by means of an arch.” A doubtful 


’ tradition assigns this tomb to Stephen Lang- 


ton. The appointment of this great Arch- 
bishop by Pope Innocent III. was the 
immediate cause of the Interdict and of the 
excommunication of Ki John. He is 
famous for ry headed the Baronage 
who compelled the King to agree to the Great 
Charter; and for having divided the Bible 
into chapters. 

In the south choir aisle, or Trinity Aisle, 
of Wimborne Minster in Dorset, under the 
second window from the east, is the marble 
or slate painted sarcophagus known as 
the Etricke tomb. Anthony Etricke of 
Holt Lodge, Recorder of Poole, was the 
magistrate who committed for trial the un- 
happy Monmouth when captured near 
Critchell after his defeat at Sedgemoor. 
Etricke desired to be buried neither in the 
church nor out of it, neither above ground 
nor under; and to carry out his wish he 
got permission to cut a niche in the church 
wall, partly below the level of the ground 
outside, and then firmly fixed in it the slate 
receptacle which is now to be seen. Into 
this he ordered that his coffin should be 
put when he died (1703). On the ovtside 
of the sarcophagus are painted the arms of 
his family. The whole is kept in good repair, 
for he gave to the church in perpetuity the 
sum of 20s. per annum, to keep the niche and 
coffin in good order. A. R. BAY Ley. 


(MaTInpA PoLLARD and G. WHALE also 
thanked for replies.] 


THe Manors or Neyte, EysBury, AND 
Hype (10 S. x. 321, 461; xi. 22, 174).—The 
small body of antiquaries who are interested 
in the reconstruction of ancient London 
have reason to feel grateful to Mr. W. L. 
Rutrton for his able and painstaking efforts 
to clear up the difficulties that surround 
the question of these so-called manors. So 
sar as I am able to form a judgment in the 
absence of maps and books, I find myself 
in substantial agreement with Mr. Rurron’s 
conclusions. I may perhaps be inclined to 
differ on a few points of detail, on which 
I do not think Mr. Rutron s in very 
decided tones. One or two of these points 
deserve notice. 


Mr. Rurron (ante, Pp. 23) says it is un- 
certain whether the “ Balywick of Neat,” 
which appears in the plan of 1723, was 
formed before or after the Grosvenor ac- 
quisition of 1676. Although it received, 
perhaps, subsequent extensions, this baili- 
wick consisted originally of “the close 
called le Twenty Acres,” lying opposite 
the manor of Neyte on the south (“‘ [excepto 
et reservato] quodam clauso vocato le 
twenty acres jacente ex opposito Manerii 
de Neyte ex parte australi ejusdem’’), and 
also of some other land to the eastward. 
The lease of Eybury to Richard Whasshe, 
which Mr. Rutron has unearthed from the 
Record Office, and from which I have quoted 
this clause, is a very important document, 
and deserves attentive study. The reserva- 
tions made by the Abbot show that not only 
did he wish to preserve some meadow-land 
in proximity to his house, but also that he 
was reluctant to cut off his communications 
with the river. This land, therefore, being 
detached from _— and added to Neyte, 
was doubtless placed by the Abbot under 


the jurisdiction of his bailiff (who, as we 
know from other documents, was in charge 
of the Neyte manor), and was thenceforward 
known as the Bailiwick of Neyte. ‘“‘ Baili- 


wicks”? are not modern creations, and I 
think there can be no doubt that the term 
dated from the mer a years of the sixteenth 
century. Later, all this land, which was 
chiefly occupied by taverns and market 
gardens, was known as the Neat Houses, 
and it will be remembered that it was on 
this festive spot that old Madam Gwyn, 
the mother of the fair Eleanor, met her 
death by drowning in the river—a mournful 
event that was commemorated in many a 
doleful ballad of the day. 

With reference to the remarks of Mr, 
Morey Daviss, I concur in thinking that 
“the great close belonging to Eybury” 
represented the Grosvenor Square area. 
It is probable that Brick Street, Piccadilly, 
was called after the “close called Bryk 
close.” Another survival is Avery Row, 
which runs between Grosvenor Street and 
Brook Street, and brings us back to Eybury. 
The interesting old house, known as Bourdon 
House, at the corner of Davies Street and 
Bourdon Street, is traditionally said to have 
been the residence of Alexander Davies, the 
father of Mary Davies, the heiress who 
brought the Eybury estate into the Gros- 
venor family. Judging from the outward 
appearance of the house, it must be one of 
the oldest in the West End, and would seem 
to date from about 1670. If I remember 
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rightly, Mr. Philip Norman gave a sketch 
of the house in an illustrated paper on the 
old mansions of London, which appeared 
in a magazine—I think The English Illus- 
trated — several years ago. Apropos of 
Eybury, the modern form Ebury would 
seem to corroborate my remarks on the 
pronunciation of ey as ee (ante, p. 132). 

Mr. RuTTON appears to consider that the 
house of Eybury was only a farmstead. 
It undoubtedly was so in later times, but 
I imagine that before the Abbot occupied 
Neyte—that is to say, during the period 
intervening between the grant of Eia and 
the time of Edward III.—Eybury was his 
manorial residence. The suffix -bury shows 
that it must have been a building of import- 
ance, probably fortified. If my memory 
does not deceive me, in a list of licences to 
crenellate which was published in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine at the end of the 
fifties or beginning of the sixties, the name 
of Eybury is included. The licence was, 
I think, granted to a priest, who was pro- 
bably an official of the Abbot. 

With regard to the manor of Hyde, it 
would be interesting if it could be ascertained 
whether its extent possessed any relations 
to the land measure known as a “hide.” 
The boundaries of the manor land would 
roughly be the Westbourne stream on the 
west, and the old Watling Street, as Mr. 
Mortey Davies suggests, on the east. 
To the south it extended to the Knights- 
bridge road, and to the north as far as the 
strip through which the water-pi from 
Paddington ran. This strip in all proba- 
bility belonged to Tyburn. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 

Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


‘* BEFORE ONE CAN SAY JACK ROBINSON ” 
(10 S. xi. 109)—I am indebted for the 
following additional notes to Mr. Harotp 
Gopwvn of Plaistow. 

1. There is a reference (1852) to this 

roverb in ‘N. & Q.’ (1 S. vi. 415), which 

had overlooked, as it was not indexed 

under ‘ Proverbs and Phrases.’ Mr. THoms 
then referred it to Grose. 

2. John Robinson, at one time chaplain 
to the British Embassy in Sweden, became 
Bishop of London in 1714, and d. 1723. 
He was a fierce debater in the House of 
Lords. [But, in the absence of further 
evidence, I should consider the reference 
of the phrase to him as improbable.] 

3. An umbrella was called a Robinson at 
Paris in the time of Marie Antoinette, when 
“Robinson parties’ were given by her at 


Versailles and at St. Cloud; and the name 
thus became a part of the French argot. 
There was a “ village Robinson” between 
Seeaux and Plessis, where rude huts, either 
on the ground or in the forks of great trees, 
served as refreshment rooms; and another 
on an island in the Seine. The suggestion 
is that visitors, overtaken by rain, would 
call out ‘‘ Jacques! Robinson,” and the 
rain sometimes came down before they could 
call for the umbrellas. [This is ingenious, 
but in my opinion far-fetched.] 

4. Jack Robinson, who became the mark 
for Cobbett’s satire, was the first Earl of 
Ripon. He boasted of the prosperity of 
the country, and, when a financial crash 
came, Cobbett called him Prosperity Robin- 
son; and it was said that the crisis arrived 
“before one could say Jack Robinson.” 
[This, however, is demonstrably a new 
application of a phrase already current.] 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


The following explanation of the phrase 
to which Mr. THorNTON refers is given by 
Lady Dorothy Nevill in one of her delightful 
volumes of reminiscences :— 

“ Jack Robinson was a great favourite with 
George IIT. His political career was long, for 
he was a member for Harwich during twenty-six 

ears, being on one occasion bitterly attacked 
y Sheridan, who, denouncing bribery and its 
instigators, replied to the cries of ‘ Name! 
Name!’ by pointing to Robinson on the Treasury 
Bench, exclaiming at the same time: ‘ Yes, 
I could name him as soon as I could say Jack 
Robinson,’ and thus originated the saying still 
current at the present day.” 

Lreonarp J. Hopson. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


Mr. THorRNTON will find this phrase duly 


recorded in the ‘N.E.D.’ under “ Jack, 
sb.', 34.b,” p. 535/1, where an extract dated 
1778 is quoted from Miss Burney. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


‘“* Jack Robinson ”’ has much to answer for, 
and when I was a lad we used to say, “It 
was done before you could say Jack Robin- 
son,” and “‘ He got it before he could say 
Jack Robinson ’’—that is, he ‘“ got a hit” 
or a “hiding” before he could call upon 
Jack Robinson. We used to think ‘“‘ Jack” 
was or had been a sailor, and we associated 
him in some way with our common friend 
Robinson Crusoe. This, at least, was my 
experience more than fifty years ago. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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Halliwell (‘ Dict. of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words,’ s.v.) says this phrase is 
believed to have originated “from a very 
volatile gentleman of that appellation, who 
would call on his neighbours and be gone 
before his name could be announced.” 
Dr. Brewer repeats this, with Grose for his 
authority. Halliwell adds, however, that 
“elsewhere” the following lines from an 
unnamed old play are given as the original 
phrase :— 

A warke it ys as easie to be doone, 
As tys to saye, Jacke! robyson. 
C. C. B. 


The connexion suggested with one John 
Robinson (1727-1802) of Appleby, who 
rose from obscurity to wealth and power 
in a surprisingly short time, is, Wheeler says 
in his ‘ Dict. of Noted Names of Fiction’ 
(1866), erroneous. R. S. B. 


(Mr. A. R. BAyLEy and Mr. J. HotpEN Mac- 
MICHAEL also thanked for replies.] 


‘* BROKENSELDE ” (10 S. xi. 10, 58, 110, 
172).—It is possible that light may be thrown 
on the puzzling first half of this word by 
the subjoined vagary of the translator 
(c. 1450) of ‘ The Register of Godstow Nun- 
nery’ (E.E.T.S., p. 554) :— 

** And ij rodes (rods) betwene wewes (? wowes, 
walls) that strecchen into broken, of the which 
one rode lieth,”’ &c. 

The editor’s note is “Read ‘into the 
brook.’’*? The form recalls (rightly or 
wrongly) the Icel. suffixed def. article -inn. 
_These charters mention selde dozens of 
times, and (p. 508) ‘‘ one selde, with a solar 
ouer the same selde I-bilde and [over] a selde 
of the prioresse of ——.” H. P. L. 

St. AnrHony oF VIENNE (10 S. xi. 47, 
96, 152).—I am sorry to find that I have 
eo the printer’s imp more than his due. 

_did think that he had almost excelled 
himself in St. Anthony of Vienne. Is it 
too much to hope that Mr. W. C. BoLLanp 
will give us some information concerning the 
Military Order known by this name, from 
that not very accessible work Helyot’s 
‘Histoire des Ordres Monastiques ’ to which 
he refers ? 

I wonder whence Mr. Robert Davies 
drew his information as to the particular 
aspect of St. Antony the Great which was 
commemorated in the dedication of the 
hospital at York. Leland merely writes 
of “The Hospital of St. Antony founded 
about a 100 Yeres syns by a Knight of 
Yorkshir called John Langtoun. Sum say 
that he was Mair of York ” (Hearne’s edition 


of ‘The Itinerary,’ 1770, vol. i. p. 57). 
Dugdale remarks (‘Monas. Ang.,’ vol. vi. 
p- 672) that Drake says the establishment 
was in Gilly-gate; wherein Drake must be 
accounted wrong. 

It is interesting to know, and may not 
be without significance, that the cathedral 
of Vienne is under the invocation of the 
military martyr St. Maurice, and that not 
far from St. Anthony’s Hospital at York 
there was an old church likewise dedi- 
cated to St. Maurice. Miss Arnold-Forster 
(‘Studies in Church Dedications,’ vol. iii. 
p- 320) attributes two churches of that name 
to York, one in Bedern, and one surnamed 
‘“*in-the-Suburbs.” I know that a modern 
edition of some St. Maurice stands just out- 
side Monk Bar. 

According to Gent (‘The Antient and 
Modern History of the Famous City of 
York,’ p. 190), the chapel to the 
Vicars Choral in Bedern, the sole religious 
edifice now there, was named in honour of 
St. William. Sr. SwITHIN. 


LicENCES TO TRAVEL: Passports (10 8S. 
xi. 149)—An Act of King William III. in 
behalf of a Polish ship, dated Gerpines, 
the 17/27th day of July, 1691, has already 
pass(e)port”’: “desiring Our Passeport 
for the said ship to pass from Limerick.... 
to France”; and “ Provided still that this 
Our Passport shall remain in force during one 
voyage, and no longer ” (University Library, 
Amsterdam, Diederichs Papers, 


Amsterdam. 


‘“ SHIBBOLETH ”’ (10 S. x. 408; xi, 36).— 
An amusing story—said to be true, and 
therefore “ historical’’—is told of the use 
of @ similar test. 

In 1854, when the present State of Kansas 
was organized into a territory, the point 
as to whether it should be made a free or a 
slave State was left to be settled by local 
option. The question agitated the whole 
country, and both “ Free State” and “ Pro- 
slavery” settlers hastened to make entry 
there, while every means, lawful and un- 
lawful, was used to get the upper hand in 
the controversy. The neighbouring Mis- 
sourians were rabid pro-slavery men, and 
the immigrants from New England were 
just as ardent Free State advocates. 

It is said that at one stage of the struggle 
the Missourians tied a cow at each of the 
chief crossings of the Missouri River, knowing 
that any immigrant intending to make the 
passage into Kansas would comment upon the 
animal. If he said ‘cow,’ no objection 
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‘was made to his proceeding; but if he said 
* keow,’’ he was hustled back as a convicted 
Abolitionist. Meanwhile, the Kansans tied 
a, bear on their side of the river, and weleomed 
those who called it a “‘ bear,’’ but those to 
whom it was a “bar” were hurried back 
to Missouri to join their pro-slavery friends. 
M. C. L. 
New York. 


Coulton’s ‘Chaucer and his England’ 
seems to give another parallel on p. 90; 
this quotes ‘Chronicles of London’ (ed. 
Kingsford, p. 15) as to the Wat Tyler riot 
in 1381, as follows :— 

“And many Flemings lost their head at that 
time, and namely [specially] they that could not 
say ‘ Bread and Cheese,’ but ‘Case and Brode.’” 

RockKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


(10 xi. 187) is an example 
of the capture and retention of a word essen- 
tial to the trade of the comic versifier. 
Not only does it fit ‘‘ robbery,’ but, as in 
the case of the Hon. F. Cadogan, also the 
excellent word which that man of fashion 
did not venture to pronounce. 

This young rascal, not caring 

For Dilke, or for Baring, 

Or The Times, who all kicked up a bobbery, 

Said, ‘‘ The Executive knew 

*T was a regular do.” 

(The proper word would have been—Jobbery !) 
B. A. E. 


PorTer’s Bar: SEVEN Krngs (10S. xi. 89, 
154).—A place nearer Hatfield is called Bell 
Bar, and it seems fair to assume that in 
both cases ‘‘ bar” was a gate or toll-bar. 
The prefix Potter is a not uncommon. one 
—Potter’s Crouch, Potter Street, and so 
forth ; but whether these places mark the 
sites of ancient pottery kilns it is impossible 
to state. In this particular instance it 
may be that an estate of some two hundred 
acres in the parish of North 
Mimms, called Potterells, may have given 
its name, in an abbreviated form, to the bar. 

But will not Pror. Sxeat give us the 
benefit of his wide knowledge, and settle 
the matter beyond dispute? ' 

W. B. GeErisH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Some sixty years ago the freshwater 
stream which runs close by Seven Kings 
was known to old inhabitants and their 
predecessors as Seven Kings’s Watering. 
Tradition said that at the time of the 
Heptarchy, seven kings, after hunting in 
Hainault Forest, tarried here to refresh 


themselves and their steeds. This name is 
corroborated as far back as 1670 by Thomas 
Cartwright, Vicar of Barking, and subse- 
quently Bishop of Chester; for in_ his 
original tithe-book of the lands in Barking 
parish he makes one entry of this particular 
spot, which he describes as Kings’s Watering, 
and in another he describes the same spot 
as Seven Kings. Both entries apply to the 
farm which he calls Crackbones. 
W. W. GLENNY. 
Barking. 


InpEx Sayine (10 8. x. 469; xi. 76, 194). 
—wWas any writer followed by The Atheneum 
in the paradoxical remark that any one 
might write an “ author’s”’ book, but that 
the author alone could—if he ever would— 
construct its index ? D. 


MacauLay’s ‘FREDERIC THE GREAT’: 


PELLETIER (10 S. xi. 127).—‘‘ Young Cré- 
billon ” (Crébillon fils, 1707-77) and Collé, 
with Piron, Gallet, and others, were members 
of the “‘ Gaveau,”’ a reunion of writers and 
chansonniers of the epoch. This evidently 
does not answer Pror. REIMANN’S question, 
but may possibly afford some _ 


A. W. 


Paris. 


‘“FaLSEHOOD OF EXTREMES” (10 S. xi. 
189).— 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes 
are the last lines in Tennyson’s seven-stanza 
poem which begins 
Of old sat Freedom on the heights 
(p. 64 in the one vol. ed. of 1887). 

Some interesting remarks of Aubrey do 
Vere on this and the immediately preceding 
piece (‘‘ You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease’) 
are to be found in Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Memoir’ 
of his father (vol. i. Appendix, p. 506). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

[Many other correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


‘Tue Monstrous REGIMEN OF WOMEN’ 
(10 S. xi. 188).—John Knox was the author 
of this vigorous and uncompromising dia- 
tribe, of which the full title is ‘The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women.’ Both in title and 
text “regiment” is the form used by the 
author in connoting regimen or government. 
Throughout the disquisition, as one of his 
early avers, Knox illustrates 
at once his erudition and his eloquence ; 
and it has to be said also that, after the 
manner characteristic of him, he is straight 
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and abundantly strenuous in his mode of 
assault. He wrote the pamphlet, along 
with others of which he thought there was 
need, after settling in 1555 at Geneva in one 
of his many times of trouble. He published 
it anonymously, designing to blow three 
blasts, with the third of which he was to 
reveal himself as the trumpeter. He blew, 
however, no more, the dilatoriness of some 
who had threatened retaliation and the death 
of Mary I. and other pregnant events com- 
bining to divert him from his intention. 
See Knox’s ‘ Works,’ ed. D. Laing, 6 vols., 
1846-64. THomas Bayne. 


Mr. WELCH will find particulars of John 
Knox’s ‘ First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstruous Regiment of Women’ in 
Prof. Hume Brown’s chapter on ‘ Reforma- 
tion and Renascence in Scotland,’ in vol. iii. 
of ‘The Cambridge History of English 
Literature.’ He may also like to be referred 
to R. L. Stevenson’s delightful essay on 
“John Knox and his Relations to Women’ 
in ‘Men and Books.’ A. R. WALLER. 

Cambridge. 


No separate reprint of Knox’s tract was 
issued until 1878, when Mr. Edward Arber 
ls. 6d.) of his valu- 
Library of Old and 
G. L. APPERSON. 


issued it as No. 2 any 
able English Scholars’ 
Modern Works.” 


[Several other replies acknowledged.] 
Russian Names (10 S. xi. 186).—‘* Rime 


to ‘dreamer’” overdoes the correction 


administered by Mr. Piatt on behalf of 
the Grand Duke Vladimir. Moreover, 
“The Monomak,” remembered in battle- 
ships, was a still more “remarkable” 
Vladimir. The English habit of throwing 
the whole stress of sound, in a long name, 
on to any one syllable, is a common cause 
of misunderstanding. In fact, the final 
staccato of the chorus which begins with 

K ON, for a Con, 
and ends with 
PUL, for a Pull, 
is less faulty than are the rival pronunciations» 
Constantinéple and Constantinople. When 
a@ Russian suburban dairy becomes the 
honoured name of a noble street in Paris, 
after being the title of a duke whose 
men took the battery to which the milky 
path once led, why rebuke Britons for 
Sounding the immortal word as do the 
victors who conferred this immortality ? D. 


_ Mr. Puarr shows that the name Vladimir 
is usually accented on the wrong syllable, 
but the final syllable corresponds not to 


mer (‘‘dreamer”’), but to meer. The 
nearest transliteration would be Vladéemeer. 
Diminutives are Volddia and Volddinka, 
and the name is sometimes rendered Wolde- 
mar. Etymologically, it seems to mean 
world-ruler.”” The patronymics are Vladi- 
mirovitch, Vladimirovna, and Vladimirov is 
a surname. I trust Mr. Puarr will forgive 
this friendly intervention. 

Moore as well as Byron made fun of 
Russian names, which receive droll treat- 
ment in Southey’s ‘ March to Moscow.’ The 
late Admiral Rozhestvensky’s name was 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ when his exploits 
were attracting the attention of the world ; 
and in another journal Southey’s lines were 
referred to 

Last of all an admiral came, 

A terrible man with a terrible name, 

A name which you all know by sight very well, 
But which no one can speak, and no one can spell. 
I do not know to whom Southey alludes 
here. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


Tasso’s ‘Aminta’ (10 S. xi. 170).— 
Leigh Hunt’s translation into poetry of this 
Pastoral Drama’ was published in 1820 
by T. & J. Allman, Prince’s Street, Hanover 
Square, and may be now and then found in 
second-hand booksellers’ catalogues. Itshould 
have a portrait of Tasso, and five illustra- 
tions on India paper, one before each of the 
five acts; but these illustrations are some- 
times absent. The book is dedicated to 
Keats. R. A. Ports. 


I have a small volume which contains 
‘L’Aminta’ in Italian, with a parallel 
translation in English prose. The title-page, 
which is printed in red and black, is :— 

“ L’Aminta di Torquato Tasso, Favola Bosche- 
recchia. Tasso’s Aminta, A Pastoral Comedy, In 
Italian and English. Second Edition... .Oxford: 
Printed by L. Lichfield, for James Fletcher ; 
and Sold by J. Nourse, Bookseller, near Temple- 
Bar, London.” 

There is no date; but_it was evidently 
printed in the eighteenth century, and on the 
fly-leaf there is a signature with the date 
1767. I should be pleased to lend the book 
to Mr. DRAYTON. Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


If the loan of an old copy giving the Italian 
verse with English prose will serve Mr. 
Drayton’s purpose, I shall be pleased to 
forward it if he will send me his address, 
The work (2nd ed.) was issued at Oxford, 


and, from its appearance, was printed about 
CHARLES GILLMAN. 


750. 
Richmond, Church Fields, Salisbury. 
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COFFEE-DRINKING IN PALESTINE (10 S. xi. 
90).—According to Henri Welter’s ‘ Essai 
sur l’Histoire du Café’ (Paris, 1868), coffee- 
drinking was introduced from Ethiopia into 
the Yemen by Shéhab-ed-din Dhabani, 
mufti of Aden, who travelled at the foot 
of the Abyssinian mountains. He died in 
1470. But according to old John Ellis, 
‘ An Historical Account of Coffee ’ (London, 
1774), Shéhab was an author, and the name 
of the mufti of Aden who introduced coffee- 
drinking from Persia (not Abyssinia) was 
Gemaleddin—or Djemal-ed-din, as it would 
be written now. According to Ellis, also, 
the coffee-drinking habit reached Constan- 
tinople “‘ one hundred years later,” in 1554. 
This is the date given in the ‘ Djihannuma,’ 
according to J. Hammer (‘ Histoire de lEm- 
pire Ottoman,’ i. 207), who refers to the 
‘Chrestomathie Arabe’ of Sylvestre de Sacy 
(ii, 224) for the history of the discovery 
of coffee. According to Hammer, it was 
Eboul Hassan Schazeli or Schaedeli “ qui 
le premier découvrit les vertus du café 
Moka”’; and as he died in 1257, the mufti 


of Aden must look to his laurels. The first 
coffee-house keeper in Stambul in 1554 was 
Schems, an inhabitant of Haleb (Aleppo)— 
says Hammer at another place (vi. 280)— 


who opened his establishment three hundred 
years after the discovery of the Arab sheikh 
Schaldeli or his pupil Omar, during the 
latter’s exile to Mount Ossak, near Sébid. 
*“Malgré la conquéte de Egypte et les nom- 
breuses caravanes qui vont en pélerinage a la 
Mecque, lusage du café était resté jusqu’alors 
[1554] restreint & lArabie, A l’Egypte et a la 
Syrie, et on ne le connaissait 4 Constantinople 
que par sa renommeée et le rapport des pélerins.” 


L. L. K. 


WILLIAM BuLiock on Virernta (10 xi. 
169).—The author of ‘ Virginia Impartially 
Examined’ was the son of Capt. Hugh 
Bullock of London and Virginia, and de- 
scended from a family of yeomen settled 
near Wigan, co. Lancaster (see will of Hugh 
Bullock, citizen and Haberdasher of London, 
proved P.C.C. 26 Oct., 1618). William 
Bullock is mentioned in a list of those living 
in Virginia dated 16 Feb., 1624. Returning 
to England, he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Lamply of London (see his father’s 
will, proved 2 Nov., 1650), and had issue 
a son Robert (who on entering the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, in 1654, was described as 
“‘the only son of William Bullock, gent., 
b. in Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 1643”) and a 
daughter Frances. From his will, probate 
of which was granted to his widow 10 May, 
1650, it would appear that he died either 


in or on his way to Virginia. It states that 
‘William Bullock of Essex, gent., being now 
bound to Virginia in the parts beyond the seas, 
and considering the uncertainty of this life and 
the dangers and perrills that all such who travell 
into the deepe are incident unto, doe....” 

His father, Capt. Hugh Bullock, in his will, 
dated 22 Oct., 1649, describes himself as 
“being three score and twelve yeares of 
age,” and refers to his “estate in Virginia, 
which amounts to 100l. per ann., which 
was left by me these tenn yeares past.” 
He continues :— 

‘““ Now as concerning my other worldly estate 
there is noe testator but must'prove what he hath, 
therefore I doe ingeniously confesse and from a 
true and sincere heart that I have....” 


A. M. BurKE. 


Gray: Two REFERENCES (10 S. xi. 147). 
—By ‘“Benbeirdh”’ is perhaps meant 
Aneurin, the reputed author of the ‘ Godo- 
din. ‘‘Benbeirdh” (which should be 
written Ben Beirdd) is a mutation of Pen 
Beirdd, and is an epithet meaning “ Chief 
of Bards.” The only two poets to whom 
it was applied were Aneurin and Taliesin 
(cf. Stephens, ‘Lit. of the Kymry’). It 
was frequently applied to the latter, e.g., 
in the passage quoted by Stephens, op. cit., 
p. 124: “y tri Phrifardd ynys Prydain, 
nid amgen, Myrddin ap Morvryn, a Myrddin 
Emrys, a Thaliesin ben Beirdd ’’—“ the 
three chief bards of the island of Britain, 
namely, Myrddin ap Morvryn, and Myrddin 
Emrys, and Taliesin, chief of bards.” Gray, 
however, in the passage referred to, mentions 
“Taliessin, Benbeirdh, and Lomarkk.” If, 
then, “‘ Benbeirdd ”’ is distinct from Taliesin, 
he must be Aneurin; but perhaps Gray 
actually wrote “‘Taliessin ben beirdd,”’ as 
in the passage quoted above. “ Lomarkk” 
is no doubt Llywarch Hen, as sagen 
by Mr. SouTrHDOWN. H. I. B. 


JEFFREY Hupson THE Dwarr (10 §. x. 
390, 438, 518; xi. 194).—Mr. RoBert PIER- 
POINT is good enough to quote from my book 
on ‘ London Signs and Inscriptions’ to the 
effect that the sculptured sign of the king’s 
porter and dwarf (Jeffrey Hudson), put up 
after the Great Fire, “‘ used to stand over 
the entrance to Bull Head Court, Newgate 
Street, but disappeared some time ago. 
I regret to say that I was wrong in this state- 
ment, and I had the annoyance of discover- 
ing my error too late to correct it, but before 
the book was actually published. The sign 
is now let into the balustrade or coping above 
the central first-floor window of a modern 
house, No. 78, Newgate Street. Being 
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partly concealed, and painted stone colour 
like its surroundings, it had escaped my 
notice. For the purpose of being seen it 
would be better placed in the Guildhall 
Museum. Puitip NorMAN. 


ANNE Bo.Leyn’s Remains (10 S. xi. 88). 
—See ‘Notices of Historic Persons buried 
in the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula in the 
Tower of London, with account of the 
Discovery of the Supposed Remains of 
Queen Anne Boleyn,’ by D. C. Bell. There 
is a copy of this in the Kensington Library. 

J. MacMicHakEt. 


[Mr. W. E. HARLAND-OXLEy also refers to the 
volume by Mr. Doyne C. Bell.] 


BEESWAXERS”’ (10 S. xi. 187).—One 
may suggest that the word means, simply, 
boots dressed with beeswax, or ‘‘ dubbin,” 
to keep the leather wet-proof, and void of 
boot polish. As to the erudite explanation 
suggested, Jamieson renders ‘“ beswakit,” 
over @ quotation from Dunbar, as appa- 
rently, soaked, drenched: this by the way, 
for it is difficult to see how a Scottish word 
long fallen out of use, could have influenced 
Winchester boys. 


Earty Vicror1an Sones (10 S. xi. 128). 
—The first one mentioned by Mr. CornisH 
was a “nigger” ditty sung by T. D. Rice, 
of “Jim Crow” notoriety. The music was 
arranged by a prolific composer named 
William West. The ‘‘ only authentic” edi- 
tion was published about 1845, by T. A. 
Purday, 50, St. Paul’s Churchyard, with a 
sketch on the cover of Rice dancing at a 
niggers’ ball. 

The title of the other was ‘Tea in the 
Arbour.’ It was a comic song above the 
average merit. The writer was Jacob Beuler, 
author of several other songs popular in 
old men’s youth or memory. The music 
was “arranged” by A. C. Whitcombe, and 
always seemed to me reminiscent of Arne’s 
“We all love a pretty girl under the rose.” 
The song was published in 1835 by B. 
Williams, 30, Cheapside, with a humorous 
sketch on the cover by George Cruikshank. 

A. RHODES. 


The first verse of ‘ Sich a gittin’ Upstairs’ 

ran something as follows :— 

Some like coffee, some like tea ; 

Some like pretty girls, just like me! 

And dere was (rallentando) 

Sich a gittin’ upstairs an’ playin’ on de fiddle, 

Sich a gittin’ upstairs I never did see. 
., [remember Madame Vestris singing some 
lines to the melody of ‘Sich a gittin’ up- 


stairs”—“ Sich a gittin’ upstairs an’ a- 
playin’ on the serpent”’—in a burlesque 
at the Lyceum Theatre—lI think ‘ The Island 
of Jewels,’ by J. R. Planché—some time 
before 1850. JOHN HEBB. 


I can remember ‘ Such a getting Upstairs ’ 
being sung as a street b as far back 
as 1840. Thackeray incorporated the re- 
frain in one of his short but amusing papers 
‘ A Visit to some Country Snobs,’ contributed 
to Punch circa 1845-6. 

JOHN PickFrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I should think that both these songs 
would be found in song-books of the period. 
There was one, I believe, called ‘ Diprose’s 
Song-Book.’ We used to sing ‘Tea in the 


Arbour’ when I was at school, in the forties. 


Durham. 


[M. N. G. and Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT also 
thanked for replies.] 


HAMLET ON THEM” (10 S. xi. 
65, 137).—“‘ Playing Hamlet” is a common 
expression here among the working-class 
for making a disturbance or (in children) 
for sulking. I have heard a mother say 
of her child, “If I ask her to do what she 
don’t like, she’ll begin playing ’Amlet 
directly.” ALICE L. 

Church Street, Sheffield. 


I am familiar with this expression, also 
the analogous one of “ playing Hanover.” 
There appears to be something attractive 
about the letter H, e.g., “Go to Halifax.” 

NoOvocasTRIAN. 


The Yorkshire phrase “play Hamlet 
with” is given in ‘E.D.D.’ as “to play 
the deuce with ; to give one a ‘ good blowing 
up. ” F. Howarp CoLtins. 


Rop or Brickwork (10 S. x. 388; xi. 
77, 116)—In America land is_ always 
measured by rods, and not, as in England, 
by poles and yards: thus if in a country 
town you inquire the position of a certain 
house, you will be told it is so many rods 
from the church or the post office. 

N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Eastry, Kent: O.E. “Gea” (1058. xi. 
87, 171).—It is suggested at the latter refer- 
ence that the Kentish place-name Eastry 
as well as the names Ely and Surrey origin- 
ally contained the O.E. element *gza, « 
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hypothetical equivalent of the German gau 
a district. This O.E. *géa has frequently 
been assumed as a fact by ingenious ety- 
mologists, but it has never received rights 
of citizenship in the English language ; it 
has never been accepted, so far as I am 
aware, by grammarian or gg 
venture to suggest there is no O.K. *géa. 

But even if we admit the existence of 
this word, it is difficult to see how it can 
form the final element of Ely or of Surrey. 
Take the forms of Ely in the English Bede ; 
how can Elig, Elige (with long 7) be ex- 
plained on the *géa hypothesis? We are 
reminded that one of the forms for Surrey 
in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ is Sadrigea 
—a form which is produced as evidence for 
the existence of gea ; but this explanation 
does not account for other forms of the 
word in the same text—Sidrig, Sudrige, 
SidSrigum. 

I think that in the case both of Ely and 
Surrey we may be allowed to retain the old 
explanation that Hlig(e) and Siadrig(e) con- 
tain the element ig(e). meaning island or 
land near the water. There are fewer diffi- 
culties in the old than in the new etymology. 

A. L. MayHew. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Lappassit’”’ (10 8. xi. 149).—I venture 
to think that term a corruption of the 
French laissez passer, let pass. A. M. C. 

Amsterdam. 


CAROLINE AS A MASCULINE Name (10 S. 
x. 450; xi. 15, 117).—In the registers of 
Heddon-on-the-Wall, Northumberland, there 
is an instance of this: ‘“‘ Thomas, son to 
Charolinus Campbell, a Scotchman, and 
Anne his wife, baptized 10 Feb., 1698” 
(quoted in ‘Chronicon Mirabile,’ p. 153). 
Perhaps the father was descended from a 
Stuart adherent. A. RHODEs. 


JONES=Francis (10 S. xi. 128).—Two 
portraits of Sir Wm. Jones—one “ aged 
47 years,” and the other aged about 25— 
occur in the edition of his works edited by 
Lord Teignmouth, and published in 1807 
in 13 vols. 8vo. No name of painter or 
engraver is attached to either. 

WILLiAM JAGGARD. 


CuuRcH TOWERS AND SMUGGLED Goops 
(10 S. xi. 129).—Church towers also appear, 
at times, to have been utilized as military 
storehouses and prisons. During the dis- 
turbances between the Devon and Cornish 
rebels early in the sixteenth century the 
venerable western tower of St. Sidwell’s 


Church was used for storing gunpowder. 
This exploded, with the result that the upper 
portion, with its parapet, was blown into 
the air. 

Previous to that, the belfry seems to have 
done duty as a prison, one of those confined 
there, it is stated, being the father of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘*HanpsomE Tracy” (10°S. ix. 188; 
xi. 197).—In the last catalogue of Mr. Henry 
Gray, genealogical bookseller, of Acton, 
is a folio MS. on 22 pp. containing Proceed- 
ings in Chancery, 1778-80, Freeman v. Duke 
of Chandos, Viscount Hereford, Chateris, 
&ec., under will of Robt. Tracy, 1766 (Tracy 
and Keck). This may perhaps interest Mr. 
BLEACKLEY. W. F. PrRIpEAvux. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Private Palaces of London, Past and Present. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Tus volume is handsomely bound, and exceed- 

ingly well printed and produced. It deals with 

the historical associations and contents of the 

London houses of the great nobles, and contains 

a wonderful mass of information, which will 

be of value not only to those personally 

connected with any of the houses in question, 
but also to any lover of antiquarian ndon, 
and to those interested in the extinct or extant 
peerage, or in pictures, furniture, or statuary. 

In the preface the author tells us that his “ chief 

aim has been to make known to those who 

may not be familiar with these great houses the 
beautiful things that are contained in them, an 
the intrinsic interest that centres in each”; 
but he does much more than accomplish his 
chief aim. 

The work is virtually divided into two parts: 
the first half contains the history and _ historical 
associations of houses that are now either demo- 
lished or converted to other uses, and the second 
half deals with houses still in existence as ‘‘private 
palaces,” such as Apsley House, Devonshire 
House, Lansdowne House, and a dozen others. 

In our view the first part of the book is the 
more interesting, though why the author has 
omitted any notice of Somerset House we do 
not quite understand ; but he has evidently done 
so by design, as this house is several times re- 
ferred to in connexion with its ancient neighbour 
Essex House and Norfolk House. 

Our criticisms are, first, that Mr. Chancellor’s 
style is too didactic, as witness his long digression 
on “public benevolence”? in connexion with 
Crosby Hall; and secondly, that he is given 
to using too long sentences and words. Take 


as an example the first sentence in the book, 
which runs over ten printed lines, and reads as 
follows 

** Considering that no such iconoclastic move- 
ment as that which on two notable occasions 
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devastated Paris, or, by a superb effort of indignant 
patriotism, practically wiped out Moscow, has 
ever occurred in London, it might at first seem | 
strange that so many great bgotes dwellings | 
are but things of the past, and their very sites 
only known to those who have given themselves 
to the particular study of ancient landmarks, 
did we not remember that building development 
has done what popular excitement has never 
been able to compass, and indeed has never, 
except on one occasion, seriously attempted.” | 
There are many other sentences equally long. | 

Another feature which makes the book at times | 
tedious is that Mr. Chancellor is so well informed | 
on matters of history that he is apt to digress 
from the subject upon which he is writing. He 
tells one not only about the house and its building 
and its inmates, but also about those who may 
have lived in it, and about many others who 
did not do so. As asample, consider the following | 
extract, which be sage in the chapter on Lans- 
downe House, when our author is talking of the 
purchase of this establishment by Lord Shel- | 
burne from Lord Bute :— 


(Lord Shelburne) was nearly as unpopular as 
its old (Lord Bute), and when Lord Shelburne | 
became responsible for the Peace of Versailles, 
in 1783, it was scandalously asserted that, whereas | 
the mansion had been built by one peace, it was 
sag” for by another. The accusation has in it a 
ar too rhetorical ring to convey much confidence 
in its accuracy, and is somewhat on a par with 
Burke’s indecent invective against Shelburne, 
when he attributed his not acting as a Cataline 
or a Borgia simply to his want of the necessary 
understanding ; which, by-the-bye, reminds us 
so forcibly of a celebrated passage in one of 
Junius’s letters directed against the Duke of 
Grafton, as to give colour to the theory advanced 
by some, that those letters were the production 
of Burke himself.” 

To this passage is added a foot-note as follows : 

“* A propos it may not be generally known that 
Lord Shelburne was aware of the identity of 
Junius, and had promised to make known the 
secret, but death prevented his doing so, un- 
happily for the peace of the world, which is 
periodically disturbed by discussions on _ this 
tiresome subject. He once told Sir Richard 
Phillips that ‘ he knew Junius, and knew all about 
the writing and production of those letters,’ 
and he further affirmed that ‘ Junius has never 
yet been publicly named. None of the parties 
ever guessed at as Junius was the true Junius.’ 
But let us remember Lord Beaconsfield’s famous 
advice on this subject—and say no more about it.” 

Some readers may agree with us that in dis- 
cussing these matters our author is wandering 
somewhat far from the history of Lansdowne 
House ; but it is difficult to criticize where there 
is so much that is interesting, whether it concerns 
the houses in question or not, and the author’s 
facts and dates are accurate so far as we have 
tested them. 

The illustrations are sufficient, but not par- 
ticularly interesting. There are one or two 
exterior views of the private palaces which are 
rather dull, and there are three reproductions 
of pictures from the Bridgewater House Collection 
of which the best is, we think, the Cuyp which 
faces p. 202. The rest are photographs of rooms 


in existing houses, the most interesting of which, 
peor as is that of the Sculpture Gallery at 

nsdowne House, which faces p. 281. 

As regards the articles on existing private 
palaces, those on Apsley House and Bridgewater 
House are the most attractive. 

The Quarterly Review: January. (John Murray.) 

'HE PoET LAUREATE has made a comparison 
between Milton and Dante which in more than 
one direction will awaken wide sympathy. To 
contrast the seventeenth-century Protestant with 
the medizval Catholic would be a rash endeavour 
in any one who had but a slight acquaintance 
with the times in which they flourished. It 
would without doubt end in disastrous failure, 
but Mr. Austin’s acquaintance with the state 
of the Italian world in the days of the Florentine 
is both wide and deep, so that the picture he 
gives is in no manner slurred—a defect which 
has haunted not a few Dantean essays of modern 
times. The rank that Milton takes among 
English poets is unassailable, but except among 
scholars is by no means enviable. t year 


Fi ‘i pam i | the endeavour to do honour to his memory was 
By a curious coincidence, its new owner | f. 


ar from a failure. There can be no doubt 
that many who had previously read but little 
of Milton’s verse were impelled to give deliberate 
attention to him, and as a result were charmed 
by ‘ Lycidas’ and ’ Il Penseroso,’ not to mention 
his still more famous works; but, as the Poet 
Laureate points out, this admiration was “little 
shared in by the nation at large.’”’ The intellect 
was stimulated, but the imagination left as it 
had been for the last two centuries. On the 
other hand, it is known to every one who has. 
any acquaintance with the Italian people, either 
by travel or from books, that Dante has ever been 
a popular poet, loved by all ranks of the people, 
as the Scotch love Burns. No two poets in the 
whole range of literature are wider apart than 
the theologian of Italy and the peasant of Scot- 
land, but they have each a safe place in the 
hearts of the people: nobles and workers feel 
the same passionate regard, and express it nearly 
in the same words. Since his death Dante has 
ever stood in the national regard on a far higher 
pedestal than Popes or kings; and you could 
not rouse the ire of a Scot more than by the 
suggestion that the author of ‘The Lady of the 
Lake’ was deserving of a higher place than the 
Ayrshire ploughman. 

‘The Works of Anthony Trollope,’ by Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott, is pleasant reading. The writer’ 
evidently estimates highly the author he criti- 
cizes. ere is no flattery such as is commonly 
poured upon popular novelists, but Trollope is 
dealt with by one who fully appreciates his merits. 
We have what seems a very fair picture of one 
who bad great influence in his day, and is at the 
present time by no means forgotten, as many new 
editions show. 


Messrs. VICKERS’s Newspaper Gazetteer for the 
present year shows the usual careful work of 
the editor, and its bold, clear type makes it easy 
of reference. As one looks through the long lists 
of publications, one is puzzled to know whether’ 
any single interest is now unrepresented in the 
Press. Commerce of all kinds and amusements 
of all kinds are to be found among the titles ; 
and one has only to look through the pages of 
this ‘ Gazetteer’ to see pretty clearly the serious. 
and frivolous interests of the period. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Mr. THomas BAKER’s Catalogue 538 is devoted 
to works on Theology, in which appear most 
of the well-known modern writers. 


Mr. Richard Cameron sends us from Edinburgh 
his Special Clearance Catalogue. Hugh Miller's 
“My Schools and Schoolmasters,’ with a holograph 
letter addressed to his mother, and a newspaper 
cutting of his last contribution to The Witness, may 
be had for 4s. 6d. Under Art we find a series of 
steel engravings by Scottish artists to illustrate 
Scott, 13 vols., folio, 1/. 8s.; also illustrations to 
Burns, 5 vols., folio, 14s. The first ecition of 
“Preeterita,’ 28 parts, original covers, is 10s. 6d.; a 
complete set of the Wodrow Society Publications, 
24 vols., ll. 4s.; and the second edition of Jamieson’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1840, 17. Under Caldecott 
is the original edition of Picture Books and Nursery 
Rimes, four series in 4 vols., 1/. 5s. 


Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 15 contains 
under London some interesting works, including 
Dr. Cox’s ‘St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate,’ Herbert’s 
“History of the Livery Companies,’ and Niven’s 
* City Churches destroyed since 1800,’ 1/. 12s. 6d. 
Napoleon items contain Bourrienne, 4 vols. 
ealf, 1831, 10s. 6d., and O’Meara’s ‘ Voice from 
‘St. Helena,’ 2 vols., original boards, 1822, 9s. 6d. 
There are works under Occult and Sporting. 


Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons issue from Exeter 
two Catalogues, 201 and 202. The latter is 
devoted to Theology. No. 201 contains a copy 
of ‘The Historians’ History of the World,’ 
25 vols., The Times, 1908, 6l. 6s., or with the 
bookcase, 7s. The Naval Chronicle, 
1719-1818, is 141. 148.; Grose’s ‘ Armour and 
Weapons,’ 4to, calf, 1786, 27. 2s.; the first edition 
.of Bacon’s ‘ Henry VII.,’ folio, calf, 1622, 21. 158.; 
cand ‘Secret Memoirs of the Courts of Europe,’ 
Grolier Society, 20 vols., 81. 8s. There is a 
‘Clearance Lot at 1s. per volume. 


Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 300 contains 
-among Alpine works The Alpine Journal, 1863 
to 1907, 181. Art works include the 120 beautiful 
photogravures by Goupil, 2 vols., folio, Paris, 
1883, 21. 15s.; and S. C. Hall’s ‘ Baronial Halls,’ 
2 vols., folio, half-morocco, 1858, 1l. 16s.; under 
Botany and Gardening are choice works, com- 

rising Curtis’s Magazine, 1787-1872, 70l.; 

dwards’s ‘ —— with continuation by 
Lindley, 501. ; ddiges’s ‘ Cabinet,’ 501.; and 
Redoute’s ‘ Les Liliacées,’ 1201. Coloured Plates 
include the extremely rare Alken’s ‘ Ideas,’ folio, 
original calf, 1830, 70/.; Ackermann’s ‘ English 
Lakes,’ 1821, 61. 10s.; and Fielding’s ‘Castles,’ 
1825, 4l. In another portion of the 
are Cruikshank’s works. First editions of Hazlitt, 
45 vols., half-morocco, are 251. A copy on 
Japanese vellum of the complete works of Edward 
FitzGerald, the handsome variorum and defini- 
tive edition, 7 vols., imperial 8vo, New York, 
1902, is 8l. (published at 50/.). Mr. Edwards 
offers another copy on hand-made paper at 
4l. 10s. (published at 171. 10s.). Under Thomas 
be: lg the first edition of ‘ Desperate Remedies,’ 
3 vols., original cloth, uncut, 241. This, now 
a rarity, was the author’s second work, and 
was published ee by Tinsley Brothers 
in 1871. Under it-Kat Club are 48 fine 
portraits by Kneller, 1735, 631.; and under 
Messina, Hamilton’s 


Catalogue | 


Sicilies,’ original edition, Naples, 1776, 8l. 10s. 
The ‘ Galerie de Rubens,’ 25 magnificent coloured 
es , Paris, 1809, is 381. Under Scott is the 
t edition of ‘The Antiquary,’ including some 
of the proof-sheets with corrections by the author, 
8 vols., morocco, with the paper labels mounted, 
301. Under Westminster is Smith’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 
2 vols. in 1, full calf, 1807-9, 51. 10s. Ornitho- 
logical works include those of Gould. There 
are first editions of Hood, Douglas Jerrold, 
Thackeray, and others. Mr. Edwards has a 
Dramatic and Literary Collection, price 601. 


Messrs. Myers send their Catalogue 140, devoted 
to Choice Engravings. The portraits include 
John Wilson Croker, Lord Clive, Hooker, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, several of Milton, thirteen carica- 
tures of Napoleon by Gillray and Rowlandson, 
(51. 58.), Rowland Hill (Surrey Chapel), and 
Charles I. Among pugilists is Tom Cribb, 
‘* Champion of England,”’ 1781-1848. He sparred 
before the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia in 1814, and guarded the entrance to 
Westminster Hall at the coronation of George IV. 
There are original impressions in colours, pub- 
lished by Ackermann, of founders of Oxford 
colleges. Under Americana is an aquatint by 
Bennett of the Broadway, New York, from the 
Bowling Green, 31. 3s. Three satirical prints of 
President Jackson’s financial projects are 51. 5s. 
Under London will be found a series of maps from 
the earliest records to Queen Elizabeth. 


_ Messrs. Seers & Smith’s Catalogue 88 contains, 
in addition to the book portion, prints and por- 
traits. The Bartolozzis include the ‘ Horn Fair 
held at Charlton,’ 1803, 12s. 6d. A coloured 
rint by Reeves of the departure of the mails 
rom the General Post Office is 14s. The por- 
traits include Lady Hamilton, Miss Linley, and 
the Duchess of Devonshire. Of interest to golfers 
is a large coloured print of Mr. W. Innes and his 
caddie in the quaint costume of 1790, 12s. 6d. 


[Notices of several Catalogues are held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Pa must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 


which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
hhead 


queries are requested to the second com- 


munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 
Conmeneintcn.<-aate, p. 163, No. 16, for “1871?” 


‘Volcanoes of the Two] read 1874. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


WALTER V. DANIELL, 
53, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Standard and Topographical Books, 
Engravings, Drawings, 
Autograph Letters, 
JUST PUBLISHED— 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
284 pp., comprising nearly 11,000 entries, with 12 
interesting plates. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Telegraphic Address: “Topography, London.” 


OSCAR WILDE. * of 
RARE AND INTERESTING ITEMS. 


A few Reviewers’ Copies at half-price. 
THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


H. J. GLAISHER’S 
FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOGUE (32 pp.) 

OF BOOK BARGAINS 
Books new as published in all Branches of 
Literature but at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. Post free. 

H. J. GLAISHER, BOOKSELLER, 
55 & 57, Wigmore Street, W. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


JOHN MILTON. 
OF MILTON'S 
College, Cambri 
WRIGHT. Fo 
half-bound, 


*,* Only a few copies left. 


CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By DAVID 
LOGGAN (1690). _ A Series of Views of the University and Coll 
and of Eton Collage, reprodneed. Edited, with Introduction, 
by J. WILLIS © Folio, boards, 2/. 2s. And in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 
(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


A-—Z. 1,738 pages. Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, half-morocco, 303. 
Parts X.-XII. (Suppt.), A—CA. 28. each. 
Part XIII., CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Facsimiles, including 
Berners’ Froissart, Cambridge 1516, 
Cepio 1477, and a large collection of Early C ronicles. 
[Now ready, price 28. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


LUZAC & CO.,, 


Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Official Agents to the India Office, The Ro tic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the University of 
Chicago, &c. 

LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of. 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 

can be had gratis on application. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS. 


WORKS BY ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, C.V.O. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


AT LARGE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. a 


DAILY CHRONICLE,.—* This is, in its way, the most frankly personal of the ‘ Benson books as yet published. It 3 
is all graceful, soothing, and pleasant—the very ook for tired minds in a nerv e-racking world.” q 


THE ALTAR FIRE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
WORLD.—“‘In conception and in execution this study of a high-souled but inveterate egoist, converted to humility 
and altruism by the discipline of suffering, is an achievement of rare power, pathos, and beauty, and, so far, incomparably @ 
the finest thing that its author has given us.” t 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


‘ DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘* Beside Still Waters’ gathers together the scattered threads which have been already ] 
: introduced into several of Mr. Benson’s more recent studies ; it consolidates his attitude in life, and gives full expreaal q 


to his mellow and contented philosophy.” q 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. ’ 
THIRTEENTH IMPRESSION (FOURTH EDITION). q 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘ One of Will books of the year.” 
1 LONDON QUARTERLY RE —‘* Will be read again and ~ 38 with eager interest.” 
GUARDIAN.—‘ We have bat praise for Mr. Benson’s boo 


FOURTEENTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION). WITH A PREFACE. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—If any one supposes that the art of letter-writing is dead, this volume will prove the | 
contrary.... Altogether this is a curiously intimate and very pathetic revelation.” 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. q 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH A PREFACE, READY FEB. 18. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A very striking book....The story of a —— accident and a long convalescence is so told as to | 
take powerful hold upon the reader, and it is difficult to lay k down. It has all the fascination of a confession, & 7 


confession which convinces the reader of its essential trath.” 


H. S. MERRIMAN’S NOVELS. 


NOTE.—Mr. Merriman’s Novels are published uniform in style, binding, and price, and thus form a collected 
edition of his works. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE LAST HOPE. Fourth Impression | RODEN’S CORNER. Fifth Edition. 


SAM. Seventh Tmpression. With a EDGED TOOLS. 

| FROM ONE GENERATION TO} 
THE VULTURES. Seventh Impression. THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. j 


THE VELVET GLOVE. Fifth Impression. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. Seventh Impres- | THE GREY LADY. Sixth Impression. With 4 
sion. With Illustrations. 12 Full-Page Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. @ 


Also CHEAP EDITION, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 4 


Chancery Iane, E.C. ; Printed 
e, Be. Saterday, March 0, 


Published C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildin: 
J. ED D FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lan 
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